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MUSICAL GRIEVANCES. 
By Henry C. Lunn. 

When we remember that it is proverbially the 
privilege of an Englishman to grumble, we can per- 
haps scarcely wonder that in the musical profession 
we should find many who avail themselves of this 
privilege whenever and wherever they think that 
there is a fair chance of their grievances being heard 
and attended to. Music may be said to have so 
recently asserted its true place in England that many 
branches of the profession are still in that transition 
state through which it seems the fate of the art to 
travel in all countries. 

The Life of Weber, and the Letters of Mozart, 
which have so lately come before vis, will amply 
prove that, with genius now fully acknowledged in 
every civilized country of the globe, even these men 
were forced to submit to indignities and struggle 
through adversities which, had they not felt that 
giant strength which belongs to the highest intellect, 
might have crushed for ever all hope of fulfilling 
their mission in the world. Such histories as these 
should be kept well before us ; for, if in a country 
where the greatest musicians have been born, such 
difficulties should beset their early career, the English 
artist may well learn to calm his outraged feelings — 
to be patient, and wait. 

Before we discuss the means of remedying some of 
the grievances of which musicians in this country 
justly complain, we must briefly allude to one which, 
if not entirely unfounded, we believe to be immensely 
exaggerated. We allude to the complaint that 
foreign talent is encouraged, to the serious detriment 
of that born and cultivated on English soil. Leaving 
out of the question the truth that patriotism, how- 
ever noble it may be in politics, has nothing whatever 
to do with art, we meet the complaint by boldly 
asserting that it is not borne out by facts. That 
foreign artists have been, are, and always should be, 
received with the utmost favour in England, is only 
a proof that we accept the best representatives of 
music from whatever country they may come. Pic- 
tures and architecture — those silent monuments of a 
nation's genius — we must travel to admire and ap- 
preciate; but as musical compositions come to us, 
multiplied into thousands of copies, and musical 
executants speak in a language as intelligible to us 
as it is to their own countrymen, every nation 
should be at all times ready to welcome them. No 
valid objection, therefore, can be urged against our 
love of foreign art and artists unless equal excellence 
in our own country lies around us neglected and un- 
cared for. Will the history of the art in England 
prove this ? Walk into a church, where music is a 
feature, and who are the composers selected to illus- 
trate the service ? Go to the concerts of part-music, 
now rapidly growing into fashion, and who are the 
creators of those undying madrigals of which the 
modern specimens are mere imitations? Will not 
names in these departments of composition at once 
occur to us so unmistakably English as to render 
an account of their birth and parentage unnecessary? 
If in opera we have not founded a recognized school 



it is not the fault of the audiences who listened to 
them, but of the composers who wrote them. 
Briefly we may say that no English opera is for- 
gotten that deserves to be remembered ; and as 
opera-houses, whether managed by companies or 
individuals, are merely private speculations, English 
composers, like those of other countries, must simply 
compete with their rivals, and abide by the result. 
As to executive artists, we would dispassionately 
ask, where is the English singer — where the player, 
competent to interpret the highest musical works, 
whose talents are not as much recognized as if he or 
she were born in a foreign land ? Many there may 
be who fancy themselves ill-used, because they can- 
not persuade the public to take them at their own 
valuation. We remember a case in which a school- 
fellow of one of our most celebrated authors com- 
plained bitterly that, although they were both 
educated at the same establishment, he was only a 
poor clerk, whilst his friend was a favourite of the 
public, and could command any price he pleased for 
his productions, assigning as a reason that he 
" always had the luck of it." Some such feeling, no 
doubt, takes possession of many a mediocre artist, 
because other vocalists and instrumentalists born in 
the same country, or perhaps in the same town, 
monopolize the best engagements ; but complaints 
like these cannot be received as arguments, when the 
fact is before us that English artists of acknowledged 
excellence have for some years reigned supreme at 
the musical festivals, and that on the operatic stage 
English vocalists are greedily competed for by 
managers. Will any unprejudiced looker-on admit 
these plain truths as conclusive proofs that superior 
talent is as much appreciated in English as in foreign 
artists, or will he believe that a chosen few occupy 
the highest positions because they " have the luck 
of it?" 

Turning from imaginary to real grievances, we 
find so many crowd upon us that we can but select 
one or two of the most important. We have in a 
former article alluded to the want of any acknow- 
ledged diploma, similar to that granted in the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine, by which the competent 
English musical professor may be distinguished from 
the incompetent, without the disagreeable task of 
trumpeting his own praises to the world ; and we 
make no apology for again ventilating the subject, 
considering, as we do, that it is one of vital import- 
ance. We all know that the medical profession is 
one requiring years of earnest study ; that the most 
intellectual powers must be brought to bear upon 
every branch of it ; and that even then, in the 
practical application of the knowledge thus acquired, 
the constitution of each patient must be closely 
watched, so that the treatment may accord with the 
nature of the individual, as well as with the nature 
of the disease. And yet, do we not know that, in 
spite of this undisputed fact, impudent pretenders 
swarm who will undertake to set aside the necessity 
for any study at all, and cure all the diseases incident 
to mankind, arranged in alphabetical order, after 
they have baffled the ripened judgment of men who 
have devoted their lives to the subject? In music 
the case is precisely similar. Of all arts, teaching 
is the most difficult. A thoroughly logical mind, the 
utmost patience, and a conscientious desire to incul- 
cate a love for the most intellectual works, are 
qualities which must all be united in one who 
aspires to form really good pupils. Years of practice 
tend to convince the musical professor that he 
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is himself learning at every lesson he gives. The 
conveyance of that knowledge to others which to 
him has become almost a second nature, he speedily 
finds cannot be effected by practically exhibiting the 
results in himself, but by diligently studying the 
mind of his pupil, so that he can see at what precise 
point of cultivation he has already arrived, and what 
method of appeal to a higher state of development 
will be the most effectual. Thus we see that the 
musical teacher, who is worthy of the name, like the 
medical practitioner we have just mentioned, must 
not only study his art in the abstract, but must 
sympathetically interest himself in the welfare of 
those entrusted to his care. Is it not then almost 
incredible that persons should be found who will 
believe that a perfect knowledge of music is to be 
obtained in a " few easy finishing lessons," or that a 
man who, by his advertisement, proves that he is 
ignorant of his mother-tongue, should be able to 
ground pupils in the art of phrasing in a language 
which Mendelssohn considered so eloquent that he 
only conveyed his ideas in words when he could not 
convey them in music ? Granted, then, that in the 
science of music, as in the science of medicine, the 
mere charlatan is the enemy of the accredited pro- 
fessor, why should not the remedy be the same in 
both cases ? The regularly qualified medical prac- 
titioner is known to have passed an examination, and 
to have received a certificate authorizing him to enter 
the profession ; this separates him securely from the 
host of advertising pretenders who live upon the 
ignorance of the public, fleecing their pockets, whilst 
they are ruining their constitutions. But where is 
the protection for the musical practitioner ? Unless 
he have made a reputation as a performer (which by no 
means proves that he understands even the rudiments 
of teaching) he has to do battle with every person 
who pleases to style himself " professor," and who 
scarcely can analyze the simplest piece he teaches, or 
perhaps even know what key he is playing in. It 
may be said that there is no reason why cheap and 
inferior instruction, like any other cheap and inferior 
article, should not be in the market for those who are 
content with it ; but all we require is that the pub- 
lic should know that it is so ; and that those professors 
whose qualifications have been guaranteed by a com- 
petent tribunal, should at once take a position above 
those who have not passed this ordeal. A real 
grievance like this may well be taken to heart in the 
discussion which has lately arisen as to the future of a 
national school of music. The Society of Arts has 
done, and can do, in our opinion, very little by a 
lengthy examination of eminent musicians who, 
instead of freely giving their valuable testimony on the 
subject, appear, to a certain extent, to be placed upon 
their defence. Artists, only, can know what art 
requires for its healthy development ; a " State 
Academy," worthy of England, must be formed 
according to the wants of the country, and not 
based upon this or that foreign institution, be 
cause clever men have been educated there. The 
Royal Academy of Music has long known what 
reforms were necessary to insure its satisfactory 
onward progress ; but, crippled for want of funds, 
it has found it, hitherto, impossible to carry them out. 
If, therefore, the Society of Arts can successfully 
press upon the Government the desirability of grant- 
ing an annuity to the institution, the highest results 
will spontaneously arise ; and of these we hope one 
of the most prominent will be the redressing of the 
grievance we have here alluded to, by granting 



diplomas to all professors (not confined only to its 
own students) who can satisfactorily prove them- 
selves worthy of representing the art in England. 

We have reserved to the last a subject of great 
importance to the cause of music, and one which, if 
we may judge from our own experience, appears 
daily pressing itself more earnestly upon the public 
notice. We refer to the constant complaints of 
organists against those whose duty and pleasure it 
should be to aid them in their endeavour to elevate 
the standard of music for the church. 4 In a periodical 
like this, so much devoted to the interests of all 
engaged in the dissemination of sacred music, we 
need scarcely say that we are continually receiving 
letters on this matter from all parts of town and 
country. It is said that a single straw is sufficient 
to show which way the wind blows ; but the number 
steadily setting in to our office not only indicates this 
useful point of information, but convinces us, beyond 
doubt, that a perfect hurricane is constantly raging in 
one particular quarter. In one communication of this 
land, we are told that the clergyman interferes so inces- 
santly with the duties of the organist that he has 
been compelled to resign ; and that his successor has 
been appointed, not because he is a good performer, 
but because he is meek enough to act under orders. 
In another we are asked whether, on the office of 
organist becoming vacant, it is fair that the vote of 
any parishioner should be promised before a com- 
petition for the situation has taken place in the pre- 
sence of accredited umpires. In a third we are 
called upon to declare — as if we were lawyers, as well 
as musicians — whether an organist has any legal 
authority to resist the regulations laid down by the 
Incumbent and Churchwardens; and in a fourth, 
wnere a complicated quarrel has arisen, in which 
Rector, parishioners, and organist are all fighting 
against each other, we are informed that not only 
have grave charges been brought against the com- 
petence of the organist to fulfil his duties, but 
actually the Rector has proceeded to the extremity of 
placing a padlock on the organ during the perform- 
ance of divine service. 

Now, although we have at the commencement of 
this article, urged upon musicians the desirability of 
patiently waiting until the grievances of which they 
complain gradually disappear before the growing love 
of art in this country, much good, we think, may 
arise from occasionally keeping them before the 
public eye. It would, of course, be neither possible 
nor advisable to tender our counsel in these cases to 
the aggrieved parties ; nor indeed do we believe, 
were we disposed to do so, that such an abstract 
expression of opinion would be often received with 
favour, advice being usually valuable or worthless 
according to the manner in which it agrees with the 
inclination of those who ask for it ; but it may here 
be a fitting place to make a few remarks, not upon 
the special instances we have mentioned, but upon 
the general nature of the subject itself. 

In the first place, we cannot but think that the 
amount of salary usually offered to the Organist 
degrades the office in the estimation of the clergy 
and parishioners so effectually that it necessitates a 
constant struggle to assert a position which, by right, 
snould belong to one who is entrusted with the con- 
duct of so important a portion of the Church Service. 
That thoroughly trained artiste are constantly found 
to accept the position is merely a sign that, being the 
only recognized method by which they can display 
their high qualities in this department of the art, 
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they are -willing to battle with the disadvantages 
surrounding the office, in the hope that they may be 
able to raise the character of Church Music, and to 
cultivate a taste for the best specimens of this school 
of writing amongst the congregation. In this 
laudable desire, were they invariably supported by 
those who hold official positions in the Church, much 
good might arise ; and instead of the musical portion 
of the service being, as it often is, a mere abstraction 
for the express glorification of the Organist, it would 
appear a component part of the devotion, in which 
the clergy and the whole of the congregation would 
equally participate. But, as we have said, to attain 
this result, it is absolutely necessary that the Organist 
should be held in higher estimation than, as a rule, 
he is at present. An artist who devotes his talent to 
the duties of this office must, of necessity, be a sound 
musician, and well versed in the various compositions 
for the service of the Church which have been from 
time to time bequeathed to us : he must have skill in 
training a choir, and be able to feel that he is per- 
forming his portion of the service with the same 
religious conscientiousness as the clergyman himself. 
Such an office, even if ill paid, should at least be 
respected ; and were clergymen to be careful that in 
electing an organist, they had really elected a 
fellow- worker in their own holy calling, there can be 
little doubt that they need never fear how much 
musical power he was entrusted with. 

But it has been said that there are no subjects 
upon which something cannot fairly be argued upon 
both sides ; and the one under discussion we are bound 
to say is no exception to the rule. Gently we would 
mention that in many cases organists are apt to insist 
upon the exercise of too despotic a power. In their 
zeal for the art, and their consciousness of the posses- 
sion of musical acquirements, they are prone to 
forget that, without their technical knowledge, there 
may be many whose opinion on the conduct of the 
musical service of the Church is at least worthy of 
courteous attention. It must be borne in mind that 
the clergyman, by virtue of his office, is an educated 
gentleman ; and that he has a right to give advice on 
the arrangement of the musical part of a service for 
which he is held responsible by his congregation. 
An organist who desires that his portion of the 
Church shall be set apart from the rest, and effec- 
tually removed out of the pale of clerical criticism, 
is in fact doing his utmost to widen that breach 
between the clergyman and himself which, as we 
have already indicated, lies at the root of more than 
half the evils that are complained of. The bond of 
union, so essential in all matters having the further- 
ance of Christianity as a basis, can only be cemented 
by the mutual exercise of that charity and forbear- 
ance which the divine founder of our religion ex- 
hibited in His own life, and which it should be our 
duty, however feebly, to imitate in ours. 



MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 

The first Concert for the present season took place at St. James's 
Hall on the 1st ult., when an exceedingly attractive programme was 
provided. The disappointment of the evening — the absence of Mr. 
Sims Beeves, from indisposition — was scarcely one that would 
materially interfere with the enjoyment of an audience such as Mr. 
Leslie should calculate upon for support in his praiseworthy under- 
taking of training an English Choir to the highest state of accuracy 
and refinement ; but|the groans and hisses with which Mr. Leslie's 
announcement of the absence of the great tenor was received must 
convince him that the feature he is now making of vocal and instru- 
mental solos in his concerts, whilst satisfying one class of auditors, 
will most certainly dissatisfy another. It is obvious to all who 
understand the requirements of true choral singing that Mr. Leslie 



has succeeded so perfectly with the body of vocalists under his 
direction, that his concerts might stand quite apart from all other 
musical entertainments in the metropolis ; and those who love to 
hear the finest specimens of choral music executed to a degree of 
perfection hitherto unattained in this country, therefore, would 
most unquestionably feel an unusual interest in this series of 
concerts, were such compositions put forward as the great attrac- 
tion. When, however, we see the name of Mr. Sims Reeves 
advertised as one of the principal inducements to purchase tickets, 
and that the programme includes solos by another vocalist, besides 
two pianoforte performances — one a mere showy Fantasia on airs 
from Faust — we cannot but feel that what should be the specific 
character of these entertainments is gradually fading before the 
supposed necessity of providing the regular concert-goers with what 
they can be quite as well supplied with elsewhere. 

One of the most interesting novelties of the evening was a Fart- 
song, by Mr. Leslie, to Shakespeare's words from the Merchant of 
Venice, "How sweet the moonlight sleeps," a composition alike 
remarkable for the musicianly treatment of the voices, and the 
poetical feeling with which the words are coloured. The delicate 
shading throughout this song — especially observable in the treble 
voices — surpassed anything we have yet heard by this choir ; and 
Mr. Leslie is indeed lucky in being able to introduce one of his best 
compositions under circumstances so favourable to the due develop- 
ment of its many beauties. It was enthusiastically encored. Another 
Part-song by the same composer, " Up, up, ye dames," was also 
performed for the first time ; and, although not equal in merit to 
the one already mentioned, it was much and deservedly applauded. 
Mr. Joseph Barnby's Part-song, " When twilight dews," is written 
in that quiet and unpretending manner which distinguishes all this 
composer's works. The harmonies are never intrusive, but flow 
naturally and easily, as harmonies should do; and the vocal effects 
are therefore produced by the most legitimate means. The " Christ- 
mas Carol," composed by E. Silas, is a quaint and characteristic 
composition, which we think destined speedily to make its way to 
popularity. There is a decided originality about the subject ex- 
tremely refreshing -, and the four lines pertinaciously repeated at 
the end of each verse have an excellent effect. Mr. Charles 
Salaman's Psalm, " Give to the Lord," with an organ accompani- 
ment, performed by Mr. J. C- Ward, is an extremely favourable 
specimen of this composer's sacred writing. The treatment of the 
voices is clear and well defined, and the two choirs are handled with 
the skill of a musician throughout. We should be glad to have 
another opportunity of hearing this composition performed by the 
same choir. Mr. Henry Smart's Part-song, "Crocuses and Snow- 
drops," is an elegant trifle by that most elegant of Part-song 
writers ; and although it came late in the evening, it was listened 
to with all the attention which its merit demanded. Besides the 
compositions already mentioned, all of which were performed for 
the first time, some of the best Madrigals were given (Weelkes's 
" As Vesta was," with its wonderful counterpoint and points of 
imitation so deliciously as to make us long for more specimens of 
the class), and Miss Ada Jackson sang two solos— Haydn's "My 
mother bids me bind my hair," and Arne's " Where the bee sucks " — 
in so artless and unpretending a manner as thoroughly to win the 
good opinion of all who heard her. Mr. Sims Reeves's place was 
supplied by Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Leigh Wilson ; the latter 
of whom sang Blumenthal's "Message," and PurceH's " Come if 
you dare," with a good voice, but in a style that must be carefully 
watched if he aspire to a higher reward than the undiscriminating 
applause with which he was greeted. Miss Austine, who made her 
debut as a pianiste, would have been more successful had she selected 
music more within her powers than Professor Bennett's Three 
Sketches ("The Lake, the Mill-stream, and the Fountain"), and 
Liszt's Fantasia from Faust, She has an elastic finger, and her 
execution is sufficiently fluent ; but to enter the arena in these days 
of intellectual pianoforte recitals, such qualities can rank but as of 
secondary importance. 

ST. JAMES'S HALL. 

When we consider that the popularity of Gounod In England was 
tested by a Concert in aid of the funds of a Charity, it will perhaps 
scarcely be asserted, even by his most enthusiastic admirers, that 
the audience assembled at St. James's Hall on the 13th ult. — one of 
the most brilliant in our recollection — was solely gathered together 
by the magic name of the composer himself. It may reasonably be 
expected that a man who has steadily made his way through a 
powerful resisting force of criticism, should be idolized as a hero ; 
and even for a time, perhaps, be exalted beyond his merits ; but 
there can be little doubt that, however much prejudiced opinions, 
either for or against Gounod, may temporarily raise or depress him, 
the great truth-teller Time must eventually place him at least on a 
level with those composers who have spoken eloquently and 
sympathetically to the world in the language of their art. 

The Concert, given for the benefit of the University College 
Hospital, was announced as expressly intended to bring forward, 
for the first time in any country, Gounod's sacred drama, Tobias, and 
" other works of his composition ; " and as often happens, the small 
works on this occasion eclipsed the glory of the larger one. , The 
first part commenced with a Symphony in D, an early composition 
based upon all the symphonies which a young writer shouldreverence, 
but containing beauties of its own which make us regret the 
reminiscences from the models which guided him in its composition. 
The glowing instrumentation for which Gounod is remarkable is 
especially observable throughout the work; and the subjects are 
well marked ; although the treatment of them is rather graceful 
and pretty, than bold and vigorous ; and the want of contrast is, 
therefore, sensibly felt before the conclusion of the composition. 



